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AAA 
ELIZABETH RUTTER. 


This beloved friend was the third daughter of 
Sheldon and Elizabeth Dudley, of Roscrea, in 
the county of Tipperary, Ireland. { 

In the year 1838 she removed with her mother | 
and sisters to E ngland, and resided at Peckham 
until the year 1848, when she was united in 
marriage with Charles Rutter, of Hillingdon, | 
near Uxbridge, and there, in what she termed 
“her dear, sweet home,’ she passed the re- | 
mainder of her days. 

After enjoying a life of almost uninterrupted 
health and spirits until the autumn of 1855, she , 
became somewhat unwell, but as her indisposi- | 
tion did not assume a serious character, it was 
but little regarded. 

On the 24th of the First month, 1856, hav- 
ing so recently as on the previous day accom- | 
panied her husband on one of her usual pleasant | 
walks, she complained of great lassitude, and be- 
fore retiring to rest she became so seriously ill 
that medical aid was at once calledin. From this | 
period she never left her room. At various 
times, until towards her close, she suffered great | 
pain ‘and restlessness, which were borne with | 
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About deel o'clock on Seventh-day night 
(9th ofthe Second month,) the dear invalid 
oui the doctor if he thought she would recover. 
He paused, and then replied, It would be very 
wrong in me to deceive thee.” He then in- 
formed her that he considered her recovery 
doubtful. She remained perfectly calm for a few 
minutes and then said, ‘‘I did not think I was 
so very ill.” The doctor replied that he had 
| thought the symptoms would have given way, 
but that he now considered them more unfavor- 


' able. 


She said that she was not fit yet to go “‘ Home.”’ 
Being reminded that Christ died for all, she said 


, she had a little faith—that she loved her Saviour, 
-and had endeavored to do what was right. After 


a short pause, with a beam of tranquillity and 
peace on her countenance, she said to her hus- 
band, “I was not quite prepared for what I have 
heard,” and then, casting her eyes upwards, she 
said, in a prayerful manner, a Heavenly Father, 
pity me ; precious Saviour, undertake for me !” 
“Oh, I little thought my time would have 
| been so short. I should like to have lived a 


_ little longer to have endeavored to do something 


for my Saviour.” 

“Oh, Heavenly Father, shew thyself to me.” 
Then, turning to her husband, who was support- 
ing her in bed, she said impressively, “ Dear 
Charles ! remember me when I am in Heaven ! 
| We are one. Endeavor to be a good man, and 
to be useful in the world.”’ 

“] think I can in truth say that at times I 
have loved my God more than anything in this 
world.” 

“« Heavenly Father, forgive me for Jesus’ sake. 
I ask this in great feebleness of mind as well as 
of body. My hours are numbered, and I have 


Christian patience, a murmur not being heard to | | work to do. It is difficult to collect the thoughts 


escape her lips, and she more than once said she 
did not desire to have one pain less than was de- 
signed for her good. 

Her sweet and amiable manners had endeared 
her to a large circle of relatives and acquaintance, 
by whom her loss is sincerely lamented. 

She was confined to her room for about seven- 
teen days, of which only seven were continuously 
passed in bed, and it was not until about twelve 
hours before her decease that she was fully aware 
that her time on earth was destined to be of so 
short continuance. 


and to rest them on the Rock of Ages.” 

“Death is a solemn barrier between Earth 
and Heaven, but I have remembered what is 
said in the 103d Psalm ;”’ which the dear invalid 
then repeated throughout, most solemnly, with 
peculiarly appropriate emphasis and in a melodi- 
ous tone of voice. This was the more remarkable 
as she had previously been suffering much from 
difficulty of respiration. 

She said, “ It is an awful thing to stand before 
the judgment-seat of Christ!’ She then re- 
peated a favorite verse— 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


“ Nothing in my hand I bring— 
Simply to tly cross I cling ; 
Foul, I to the fountain fly, 
Wash me, Saviour, or I die.” 


“Oh, my time is short. I little thought it| 
would have been so. 

‘My Saviour, wouldst thou plead with my) 
Heavenly Father for me. 

‘“‘ Lord, I believe ; help thou mine unbelief.” | 

“To my Saviour in mercy I come.” 
‘«T shall see my Saviour face to face.” 

On being asked if she had any message, she | 
said, “‘ Love is the only message I wish to give 
to all. Jesus is love—we are to be knit together | 
in love,” and added, “ Precious, precious, pre- 
cious !” 
At another time she wished her love given | 


| 
| 


to the young people, saying, ‘I love young) 
people.” 

She said, “‘ Underneath is the Everlasting | 
Arm ;” and to her husband, “ My work is now 
done.”’ 

On its being remarked what a surprise the 
sudden change in her illness would occasion to 
some of her relations, she said, “ Don’t mention 





names—don’t bring me from Heaven to Earth.”’ 

She wished that all her friends might progress 

in that which is good. She again repeated— 
“ Nothing in my hand I bring,” &c. 

‘« Now all is within the veil. I only hope I 
may not be too presumptuous; but my Saviour 
is my only trust and hope.” Several of her rela- 
tions who had been sent for having arrived and 
collected in the room around her bed, she affec- 
tionately kissed them individually, and was heard 


to say, ‘‘ Iam satisfied—Peace, peace !’’ and the | 


bereaved husband and relatives, in the midst of 
their deep grief, had the consolation to believe 
that, although taken away in the prime of life, it 
was in the ordering of Him who doeth all things 


well, and that she has entered upon a glorious | 


immortality. —Axnual Monitor. 


THE GREAT FIRST CAUSE. 


What delight can be more elevating, more | 
truly worthy of a rational creature’s enjoyment, | 
than to feel, wherever we tread the paths of | 


scientific inquiry, new evidence springing up 
around our footsteps—new traces of divine intel- 
ligence and power meeting our eye! We are 
never alone; at least, like the old Roman, we are 
never. less alone than in solitude. We walk 
with the Deity—we commune with the Great 
First Cause. Mark where it is that a Newton 
reposes finally, after piercing the thickest veil 
that envelopes nature—grasping and arresting in 
their course the most subtle of her elements and 
the swiftest—traversing the regions of bound- 
less space—exploring worlds beyond the solar 
way—giving out the law which binds the uni- 
verse in eternal order! He rests, as by an 
inevitable necessity, upon the contemplation of 


the Great First Cause, and holds it his highest 
glory to have made the evidence of his existence 
and the dispensation of his power and wisdom 
better understood by men.—Lord Brougham. 


THE HUSK AND THE KERNEL: OR, A SEARCH 
FOR HAPPINESS. 
“ He is the happy man, whose life e’en now 
Shows somewhat of that happier life to come.” 
Cowper. 
It is a common thing with the votaries of 
pleasure to look upon the humble-minded and 
consistent Christian as a pitiable fool. They see 
him renouncing the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world—denying himself various gratifica- 


|tions in which they are accustomed to delight, 
| and they set him down asa weak and melancholy 


man, who has neither the spirit to enjoy himself, 
nor the heart to sympathize with the joys of oth- 
ers. Unable to appreciate either his hopes or 
fears, and esteeming his religion as gross fanati- 
cism, they deride him for renouncing present 
pleasure for the sake of a distant and uncertain 
future. Never was there a greater mistake, as it 
will be the object of the following pages to prove. 
If the comparative happiness of the Christian 
and the man of the world, even in this present 
life, could be measured with the square and com- 
pass, or calculated by the rules of arithmetic, the 
Christian would undoubtedly be found to be the 
happier man. Which, then, is the fool? the 
Christian or the man of the world? Assuredly 
not the Christian. But if we go a step further, 
and examine this subject by the light of revela- 
tion ; if we look upon this world as but the ves 
tibule to another, and view the things of time in 
their relation to eternity, then, in considering 
the position of the Christian and of the worldling, 
we can have no difficulty in deciding which is 
the fool. If it be folly to prefer a smaller good 
to a greater, a larger evil to a less, or a temporary 
pleasure to one that is enduring, the evidence is 
overwhelming. 

The inquiry now suggested is one which affects 
every human being, and it is of the utmost im- 
portance to have it rightly solved. Let us then 
devote a little time to its consideration, desiring 
above all things to be rightly guided in our search 
for truth. It may be well in the first place to 
survey those fields in which a man of the world 
usually seeks for happiness, and examine how 
far they are capable of producing the desired 
fruit. We may then proceed to consider the 
daily life of a Christian, his aims and hopes, his 
joys and sorrows, his labors and aspirations. In 
comparing the pursuits and expectations of the 
two classes, and appealing continually to Holy 
Scripture to enable us to judge between them, | 
trust it will become apparent which of them is 
really on the road to happiness—which is pur- 
suing the substance and which the shadow— 
which has got the kernel and which the husk. 

It is related of a minister of the gospel who was 
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largely gifted with the “discerning of spirits,” 
that, on one occasion, he found his audience to 
consist of three young men, whom he addressed 
as follows :—“ The first of you thinks himself as 
fine a fellow as ever walked God’s earth. The 
second spends his time in exploring suns and 
systems without giving a thought to the God who 
made them. The third gocs from fair to market, 
and from market to fair, and sits down here to 
calculate his bargains.’”” Now, assuming these 
sketches of character to have been correct, and 
if it be true that real happiness is only to be 
found in the path of duty—that is, in the con- 
scientious discharge of all our duties both to God 
and to our neighbor—it may be safely asserted 
that none of these young men were on the right 
road for it. The first was a worshipper of se//; 
the second, of science; the third, of mammon. 
They had all turned their backs on the “ ways of 
pleasantness’’ and “ paths of peace.’”” They were 
wandering on the barren mountains of empty 
profession, which skirt the land of darkness and 
of the shadow of death. 

Many are the pilgrims who miss their way to 
that felicity which is the goal of their ambition, 
and many and varied are the roads by which they 
seek to reach it. One man seeks happiness in 
the pursuit of wealth; covetousness is his besetting 
sin, which Scripture tells us is idolatry. He 
worships Mammon with all the zeal of a devotee, 
and, mistaking the means for the end, throws 








science, he feels that there is a void, which un- 
sanctified knowledge cannot fill. Age creeps 
upon him, yet “ the eye is not satisfied with see- 
ing, nor the ear filled with hearing ;’’ and in the 
remembrance of duties which he has neglected, 
and of a world for which he has made no pre- 
paration, he is driven at last to the conclusion of 
the Preacher, that “in much wisdom there is 
much grief, and he that increaseth knowledge 
increaseth sorrow.” 

Some seek for happiness at the gaming table, 
but do they find it there? Is there any happi- 
ness worth the name to be extracted from their 
pursuits? The betting book is their Bible, the 
rattling of dice their music, and a game at cards 
their most familiar pastime. Watch the move- 
ments of a card party, and then judge how far 
real pleasure is the predominating feeling. Those 
so engaged are all well aware that there is no 
wealth produced by their operations, but that 
whatever one gains, others lose. Envy is depicted 
on one countenance, jealousy on another, selfish 
exultation on this, bitter disappointment on that, 
feverish excitement on all. Conversation of the 
most stupid and unedifying character, interrupt- 
ed by exclamations the most extraordinary, be- 
trays the heartless work in which they are en- 
gaged. Perhaps one goes home a ruined man, 
to tell to his distressed wife that-her home must 
be speedily broken up to enable him to pay his 
“debts of honor.” Another goes away with 
himself, heart and soul, into the whirl of com-|a heavy purse, exulting over his less fortunate 
merce. Abridging his hours of rest, and de-/| companions, his heart wrapped up in his money 
barring himself of the lawful pleasures, and | bags, and fast becoming as hard as the gold over 
sometimes even of the common comforts of life,| which he gloats. No real happiness is to be ex- 
like a horse in a mill he goes his round of toil, | tracted from his ill-gotten wealth. He is still 
till health and spirits sink beneath the pressure. | dissatisfied and longs to clutch more. He makes 
At length he finds himself possessed of wealth | another venture, and perhaps loses all. Such 
without the power to enjoy it, or the heart to| riches, more than any other, “‘ make themselves 
dispense it to others. Then, in the midst of his| wings, and fly away.” But, perhaps, he has 
accomplished hopes, and when arrived at the| sufficient of this world’s wisdom to rest content 
very goal of his ambition, he becomes the prey of | with what he has gained, and yet, even then, his 
bitter disappointment; and ere long the awful| enjoyment is short lived. A day of sickness 
summons grates upon his ear—“ Thou fool, this| comes, or old age ereeps upon him with its pains 
night thy soul shall be required of thee; then] and infirmities. What support has he then in 
whose shall those things be which thou hast/| his piles of gold? What comfort in his money 
provided ?”” bags? What satisfaction in the retrospect of his 

Another searches for happiness in the fields of | past life? He looks backward without comfort, 
science, but overlooks the Creator while engaged | and forward without hope. Hefinds the truth of 
in the study of his works. The sublime archi-|the Scripture declaration, that “we brought 
tecture of the Heavens delights his imagination | nothing into this world, and it is certain we can 
without attracting him tothe Infinite; and the} carry nothing out.’’ His heart sinks within him 
microscope, which displays the most exquisite | when he remembers that he has no treasure laid 
creations, has no power to reveal to him the God | up in that place “ where neither moth nor rust 
who made them. ‘ He speaks of trees, from the| doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break 
cedar tree that is in Lebanon, even unto the) through nor steal.”” Who will dare to say that 
hyssop, that springeth outof the wall,” butnone|the most successful gambler has pursued the 
of these elicit from him one spark of devotion. | road to true happiness ? 

“ He speaks also of beasts, onl of fowl, and of| Others seek happiness in the convivial glass. 
creeping things, and of fishes,” yet never utters | How does it fare with them? One man regards 
the exclamation of the Psalmist, “Oh Lord, how | drink as an occasional luxury. He has yet full 
manifold are thy works! in wisdom hast thou | control over his appetite. He can take it or do 
made them all.’’ But, amidst all his stores of' without it at his pleasure. Possibly it may do 
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him neither good nor harm ; but in that case it| 
is a mere sensual indulgence, a temporary stimu.- | 
lus to the strength and -spirits, and nothing more. 

With another, the glass has become habitual. | 
He looks to it for enjoyment when he ought to be 
looking to something higher. He becomes the} 
slave of habit, and, if debarred of his accustomed | 
stimulus, feels dull and uncomfortable. In all 
such cases there is danger. 

Another has advanced a step beyond. Not) 
only has the glass become habitual, but it is oC. | 
casionally indulged in to excess. The jovial) 
circle forms, the cup circulates freely, the merry | 
song goes round, mirth and hilarity are on every 
countenance. Another glass—and reason is de- | 
throned, pleasure becomes debauch, and the| 
drinker a drunkard. Whatever amount of cul-| 
pability may have been previously incurred, at} 
this step there is sin. A headache next morning 
is the least evil that results. An uneasy weight | 
rests upon the conscience. If the mind has 
been previously enlightened the suffering is all 
the more intense. The song and the laugh have 
ceased, and there is left behind the awful con-| 
sciousness that ‘“‘no drunkards shal! inherit the 
kingdom of God.”’ 

One step more, and the picture of ruin is com- 
plete. Drinking is continued not so much for 
the pleasure it affords as to quiet the cravings of | 
an unnatural thirst. The man has degenerated 
into the drivelling sot. He looks upon you with 
ap idiotic stare, and talks in incoherent ravings. 
His home is the tap-room, and his: resting place 
the causeway, or, perhaps, the gutter. His 
house, if he can still lay claim to one, is the 
abode of misery and destitution. His lean, hag- 
gard looking children ask their mother for bread, 
which she has not to give. The kind and gener- 
ous hearted husband has been transformed by | 
drink into that most odious of all human charac- 
ters—the domestic tyrant. He has wasted the 
means, which ought to have supported his family, 
on his own selfish gratification, and he replies to 
the mild reproaches of his wife with blows and 
execrations. The friend of his bosom, whom he | 
has vowed to love and cherish, is spurned from | 
his presence, and the children, whom he is bound | 


to shelter and support, fly at his approach. There | 


| members. 


REVIEW. 
a heavy load of guilt and infamy. Truly, ‘ Wine 
is a mocker, strong drink is raging, and whoso- 
ever is deceived thereby is not wise.” “ At the 
last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an 
adder.” 


[To be continued. | 


For Friends’ Review. 


THE MONITOR—NO. Ill. 


Birth-right Membership. 


There are some important regulations in th 
discipline of the Society of Friends to which we 
occasionally hear objections. One of these is 
that which secures membership to the children 
of members. This regulation is not adopted by 
other religious denominations, and a disapproval 
of it is sometimes expressed by some of our own 
The objectors are usually of two 
classes. One class consists of such parents as 
have been unsuccessful in educating their child- 
ren in an attachment to the principles and prac- 
tices of the Society of Friends; and the other 
class, of such young members as find the self. 
denial required by a faithful adherence to the 
discipline irksome to them; and the disciplin: 
itself a check to their desire for the amusements 


| of sin, and the pleasures of a worldly life. 


Clarkson very justly remarks (in substanee 
that from the peculiar constitution of the Society 
of Friends, its existence depends greatly on th 
religious education of its young members. This 
education is the result of many combined infiu- 
ences—home instruction, a faithful example, the 
power of kindness, religious meetings, a living 
ministry, the beautiful order of our meetings for 
discipline, and in a great degree, the seclusion 
from the constant contact with those other chil- 
dren who are brought up wholly to worldliness 
and fashion and frivolity. There is no question 
that the consciousness that their children ar 


;members, often proves a stimulus to parents t 


do their duty towards them ; a necessity rests upon 


| them in some degree, to make exertions in their 


behalf, which otherwise might be omitted through 
weakness and negligence. However great the 
deficiency may now be in proper religious educa- 
tion, it would undoubtedly be still greater if this 


is not a more mean and pitiable object in this| stimulus were removed ; and the evil results to 
wide world than a drunkard in the last stage of| the next generation, if all these genial influences 


his sad progress. In his sane moments, he is| 
painfully sensible of his own guilt and folly. 
Gladly would he break away from the grasp of 
the destroyer ; but he is utterly powerless, spell- 
bound hand and foot, the victim of an infatuation 
which, without the aid of One to whom nothing 
is impossible, he has no chance to escape; and 
that aid he knows not how toask. He is the 
prey alternately of remorse and despair. Terrific 
phantoms haunt even his waking hours, as though 
the fiends of hell were already come to torment 
him. Nature gives way at last, and the cum- 
berer of the earth is swept into the tomb under 


were now destroyed, and our children thrown 
wholly upon the world, could hardly be estimated. 

Those parents who have been led to adopt the 
objection to this regulation, are affectionately in- 
vited to ask themselves seriously the question, 
whether a secret motive for its adoption is not 4 
desire to escape the burden of a conscious negli- 
gence towards their children, a neglect of many 
opportunities to exert favorable influences, and 
of variously presenting the truth to them, “ while 
sitting in their houses, while walking by the way, 
and when lying down, and rising up.’”’ Is it not 
right to lay the blame on the unfaithful obser- 
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vance of an excellent regulation, and not on the | pressibly ‘painfal to me in looking at the excite- 


regulation itself? 
A young mother joined the Society of Friends 
from thorough conviction, and her half grown | 


daughter had a desire that the mother should re- | 


quest for her also. The mother declined, errone- 
ously thinking it best for the daughter “ to choose 
for hetself when she became of age.”’ 
ter, thus kept out, did not feel that necessity for 
faithfulness which actual membership would have 
imposed upon her, and she was nearly excluded 
from a great deal of interesting company of faith- 
ful friends which her mother enjoyed in attending 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings. The daugh- 
ter, as a consequence, lost ground by unfaith- 
fulness and adverse influences, and was gra- 
dually led to doubt the correctness of her former 
convictions and attachment, and whenshe actu: ally 
became of age, the life of religion had become 
feeble, and the world too strong for her. Had 
she enjoyed the privilege of birth-right member- 
ship, or had her mother made the request for her 
membership i in earlier years, there is little doubt 
that the result would have been a ve ry different 


one. a 


A RETROSPECT OF THE CRIMEA. 

In the journal of the Photographie Society for 
January, 1856, there is a “ Narrative of a Photo- 
graphic Tour to the Seat of War,’’ by Roger 
Fenton, which contains the following affecting 
illustrations, coming under the writer's own eye 
of the horrors and miseries of war :— 

‘At the end of May, feeling my health some- 


what impaired, I obt: 1ined leave to join the Kertch | 


expe dition, but returned to the camp in time to 
witness the attack onthe Mamelon by the French 


and the Quarries by our own troops. On the 


day of that battle —having taken the portrait of | 


General Pelissier, as already mentioned, ata very 
early hour, and the group of the three command- 
ers-in-chief in council—I was spending the after- 
noon with a brother-in-law and some friends in 
the 88th, with one of whom I had been intimate 
for several years. I was sitting in his tent with 
five officers of the regiment, being about to dine 
together, when Captain Layard brought orders 
for the formation of a column for the assault on 
the Redan, my brother-in-law being named as 
second in command of the storming party of 100 
men, and our host as commander of the reserve. 
I shall never forget the sudden hush with which 
our previous mirth was quelled, nor the serious 
look which went round the group of brave men 
receiving that message, which as they knew was, 
to some, the summons to another world. I 
sccompe unied them till they reached the trenches. 
“There was a fine young man, whose face is 
before me now, as then, when I saw him for the 
first and last time. He had begged to be allowed 
to join the storming party in the place of another 
officer, and his request had been, as I think, im-| 
properly granted. There was something inex- 


The daugh- | 


| ment and pleasure which his expression betrayed. 

‘‘ Having returned to a spot whence the prin- 
cipal attack could be seen, I remained there for 
several hours, not knowing how time passed, and, 
|like the rest of the group, scarcely conscious of 
the shot and shell which were hissing over our 
heads, except on one occasion, when a spent- 
ball, which everybody saw coming, passed through 
the thickest of the throng, killing one man, who 
got confused in his effort to avoid it. After 
everything seemed over, and the rattle of musket- 
ry grew faint, | went back to the camp, and 
entering my brother-in-law’s tent, found him 
lying with a grape-shot hole in his arm. While 
sitting with him, to give him drink from time to 
time, I could hear in the next tent the moans of 
the commander of the storming party, who had 
been shot through the abdomen, till about mid- 
night, when their cessation told that his suffer- 
ings were over. From time to time a wounded 
soldier coming up told us how things were going 
on in the Quarries. We could learn nothing of 
our friends, except that it was thought that some 
of them were wounded. At last came up the 
report that one was killed, then another and 
another, and as fresh stragglers arrived, the ru- 
mor changed into certainty. 

“The handsome lad upon whom I had looked 
with such interest, was missing, but was said to 
be lying close to the Redan. 


»| ‘ With a heavy heart I rode back to my own 


quarters in the grey of the morning, meeting with 
litters, on which were borne silently men with 
pale waxen faces and ghastly wounds. That 
afternoon I followed to the grave the bodies of 


, | three out of the five who had been met to spend 


the previous evening in social enjoyment. 


General Bosquet, and expressing to him the de- 
pression which these events had caused in my 
mind, I was much struck with his reply: ‘ Ah!’ 
said he, ‘no one but a soldier can know the 
misery of war; I have passed six and twenty 
years of my life in burying my most intimate 
friends.’ 

“‘T had hoped to add to the collection of views 
which I had formed, photographs of the scenes 
since so ably depicted by Mr. Robertson, and 
with that view made everything ready for going 
into Sebastopol after the attack of the 18th of 
June, which we all knew to be impending, and 
which everybody had settled was to succeed so 
surely, that those who had doubts scarcely ven- 
tured to express them. When that attempt 
failed, and to the list of friends already sacrificed 
were added new names, I felt quite unequal to 
farther exertion, and gladly embraced the first 
opportunity of coming away. Having lived for 


the previous month at head-quarters, which were 
|in a very unhealthy condition, I had imbibed the 
poison of that outbreak of cholera to which Lord 
Raglan, General Estcourt, and so many others 


‘A day or two afterwards, when dining with | 
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REVIEW. 


at head-quarters at that time . fell victims, ‘and {cause he speaks of the earth as hanging upon 


which the depression consequent upon the losses 
of the 18th rendered them unable to resist.” 


LANGUAGE OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


There is a difference in the character of the 
language of science and that frequently employed 
in religion. Different principles of interpretation, 


ments. 


one meaning, and adapted only to cultivated 
minds. Religion, especially the Bible, makes 
use of language that is indefinite, loose, and mul- 
tiform in signification, often highly figurative, 


| discoveries, 
to some extent, are demanded in the two depart- | 
True science employs terms that are | 
precise, definite, literal, with scarcely more than | 


nothing; especially as in another place he refers 
to the pillars on which the earth rests. But both 


phrases are quite natural and proper for one of 


| the most allegorical books of the Bible when re- 
| garded as vivid poetical images. 


The grand dis- 
tinction between the Bible and all other professed 
revelations is, not that it has anticipated scientific 
but that there is nothing in its state- 
ments which those discoveries contradict or in- 
validate. Often has the sceptic announced such 
discrepancies ; but, in the end, the Bible has 
always been shown consistent with itself and with 
science. Now, this is true of no other professedly 
inspired books. The Koran and the Védas are 
often in direct collision with astronomy, geology, 


and adapted, not only to the popular mind, but | anatomy, and physiology ; and when you have 


to men in an early “and rude state of soc iety. 
Science, for instance, could not, as the Bible ¢ van | 


| prov ed them false in science you have de stroyed 
their authority in religion. Gr: andly above them 


and does, represent the work of cre: ation in one} all stands the Bible ; ‘and 80 long as it can main- 


chapter as occupying six days, and in the next /| 
chapter as completed in one d: ay. It could not, | 
like the Bible, speak of the sun’s rising and set- 
ting, and of the earth’s immobility. Met orology 
could not describe the concave above our heads 
as a solid expanse, having windows or openings 
for the rain to pass from the clouds beyond. Nor 
could physiology represent the bones to be the 


seat of pain, or psychology refer intellectual op- | 


Neither 


erations to the region of the kidneys. 


could systematic theology in one plac e represent 


God as having repented that he had made man, 
and in another exhibit him as without variable- 
ness or shadow of turning. But all this can the 
Bible do in perfect consistency with its infallible 
inspiration, because it was the language of com- 
mon life ; and common sense can interpret it, so 
that every suspicion of self-contradiction shall 
vanish. Indeed, had its langu: ige been strictly 
scientific, it might have formed a good text book 
in philosophy, but it would have been a poor 
guide to salvation. Yet the attem pt to force the 
mnguage of the Bible into the oan iit jacket of 
science has been prolific of mistakes a errors. 
Another principle, which maintains that the 
Bible has anticipated some scientific discoveries, 
should be settled. In my view it should be 
settled in the negative. For if we admit that 
one modern discovery can be found in the Bible, 
how can we vindicate that book in those numer- 
ous cases where it speaks of natural phenomena 
in accordance with the monstrously absurd no- 
tions which prevailed among those to whom it 
was originally addressed? If it describes the 
science of the nineteenth century in one instance, 
why not in all? But admit that it was foreign 


to the object of revelation to teach science, and | 
we can see why its descriptions of natural things | 


accord with optical, but not physical, truth; and, 


then, there is no difficulty in enucleating the | 
Interpreted | 
by such a principle, we should not conclude that | 


true meaning of the sacred writers. 


| tonishing proofs of his power and 


tain this position we may be sure of its divine 
original ; for any mere human production, em- 
bracing so mauy authors, and reaching through 
so many thousands of years in its history, could 
not have avoided collision with scientific truth. 


Hitchcock. 


Life a 
OF PRESERVING 


ALEXANDER 


From “ etrine.” 


DUTY 
BY 


nd D 
THE HEALTH. 
RALEIGH. 

Remember you are in the body. The body 
is the v workmanship of God—one of the most as- 
skill. How 
beautiful the organization! how surprising the 
living operation of all the parts! You would 
not trample upon a beautiful flower while the 
gardener who had planted and watered it stood 
by your side ; you would not damage an exqui- 
site piece of machinery while the inventor showed 
its parts and operations ; far less, surely, would 
you blunt, or soil, or clog, that whicl h should be 
the crowning wonder of all material wonders to 
you—your own living r body—the Almighty 
Maker of it looking on! The body is the instru- 
ment of the mind : if it is overstrained, the mind 
will act less ple asantly, and less powerfully, by 
its means ; if it is not in health, it is h: ardly pos- 


sible to conceive of a purely healthy action of 
| the mental faculties; your perceptions will be- 


come uncertain ; your emotions will be restrained, 
or directed into unprofitable channels; your 
labors will be less abundant, and less effective. 
Do not think that there will be any special in- 


dulgence or immunity granted to you on account 
| of the superiority of your aims and labors to those 


of secular life. You dwell but in a house of clay 
like other men ; you have a mortal body subject 
to the same conditions and laws which affect the 
bodies of all your fellow creatures around you; 
you are called to earth’s greatest work—a work, 
into the wonders of which even “angels desire 
to look ;”’ but the instrument of all this labor is 


Job meant to reveal the Copernican system be-!a body which has received a fixed constitution, 
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which is governed ly seaienensbie laws, and | tion? 


which has limits of capabilities. which cannot be 
overpassed without penalty and suffering. 


The | 


penalty will come upon you as certainly after the | with the increase of those more accessible and 


most self-denying labors, and the most spiritual | 


excitements, tf they be excessive, as if the toil 
had all been in the service of Satan, and the ex- 
citement all that of sin. He who uses more vital 
energy than his constitution will fairly and easily 
reproduce, takes what is not his. He makes 
large draughts upon the future. He incapaci- 
tates himself for the work of the days which are 
coming. It is not too much to say, that he 
“ grie ves the Spirit of God;” for, “ know ye 
not,’ 
temples of the Holy Ghost ?”’ 

Seldom has it been more needful than it now 

, to lay this injunction to heart. How many 


have passed away of late years from the field of 


active labor into a sad and weary life! and how 
many in the prime of their days, and in the full 
lustre of high attainments, have dropt suddenly 
into the arms of death, from no other cause than 
overworking the brain, or some similar transgres- 
sion of the inexorable laws of the physical con- 
stitution! Let me warn you that you need not 
expect the hand of friendship to arrest you, nor 
the voice of attentive lookers-on to say “it is 
enough.” The church will have no mercy on 
you. Nor is it fair, perhaps, to expect that she 
should. There are not more than a very few in 
a general Christian congregation who have any 
idea of the physical exhaustion caused by mental 
toil. There are fewer still who have a true ap- 
prehension of the peculiarities of individual con- 
stitution, in virtue of which the same work is far 
more difficult to one than to another. You know 
your own constitution and your own capabilities ; 
and it is for you to regulate your labors, so that 
your toil may not become your task; and that 
your own health may not sink in promoting the 
spiritual health and salvation of others. 


INFLUENCE OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

Of the powerful influence of periodical litera- 
ture in forwarding the progress of general intellect, 
and the necessity of its agency to the end pro- 
posed, there are few, perhaps, who even yet have 
formed a proper estimate; and some there are 


who are disposed to regard it with a jealous eye, 
not for the information it generalizes and diffuses, 
(though there want not objectors even on sucl 
narrow and invidious grounds), 
the more exalted interests of science and litera-| 


but as hostile to 
ture : as encouraging a taste for superficial infor- 
mation, and abstracting it from more elaborate 
and profound research. 
profound science and elaborate research now pro- 
duced, fewer in number, and in less eager re- 
quest, than when the sixpenny trash that bore 
the name of magazines, was confined to less than 


But are the works of 


REVIEW. 


Have they.» not a iesmmend. on the contrary, 
a hundred-fold? and is not the ‘demand for them 
still increasing in geometrical proportion, together 


popular periodicals ? to and from which, in fact, 
they alternately give and receive new excitements, 


| and new occasions—at once deriving and impart- 


says the Apostle, “ that your bodies are the | 


few must have 


ing new materials for research and illustration, 
and an extended sphere of encouragement and 
remuneration. Many must be superficial, as it is 
called, before the few can be availably profound ; 
as well as some must be profound, before the 
materials can be furnished for superficial gratifi- 
cation : the diffused effect can only be increased 
in proportion to the concentric cause: In other 
words, the many must have some knowledge be- 
fore they can either be benefited by or appreciate 
the wisdom of those who have mucb; and the 
accumulated, digested, and ar- 
ranged, before the many can be benefited by 
diffusion. 

Great minds, whose intensity has been fed and 


| fostered by elaborate abstraction, from the pro- 
| fundity of their researches and the vastness of 


their comprehension, infuse a new and imperish- 
able spirit into the immensity of space, which ex- 
pands through distant ages: they create, as it 
were, a new intellectual atmosphere, which ulti- 
mately is breathed, in some degree, by all. There 
is, at this time, perhaps, scarcely any artizan in 
our workshops, and, in one part at least of the 
United Kingdom (to say nothing of foreign re- 
gions), scarcely a peasant at his plough, who has 
not some available ideas ministering to his com- 
fort or his gratification (although the very name 
of Lord Bacon may not be known to him), which 
he never would have had if Bacon had never 
lived and written. Yet, it was only as it became 
progressively superficialized, as it were—that is 
to say, as it became popularized, by diffusion 
through less abstract and less voluminous publi- 
cations—through fugitive essays, and still more 
fugitive conversations, that the results of his 
wisdom and discoveries became extensively op- 
erative. 

That great man indeed —that almost more than 
man—that new creator of the mind of his long- 
mystified and benighted species! seems himself 
to have manifested some conviction of the prin- 
ciples of these observations, when he composed, 
in so popular a form, that beautiful little volume 


|of Essays, which has tempted more readers to 


| research. 


a fiftieth part of the present respectable circula- | 


1; the study of his profound and elaborate works, 


tian all the lavish commendations of the learned 
and initiated few could ever have induced to such 
They were his superfictals, as some 
might call them, that led to an extended familiar- 
ity with his prefundities; as those who slake 
their thirst on the margin, may be tempted to 
plunge into the stream. Those essays have pre- 
cisely the character that would have fitted them 
for a periodical miscellany ; and had sucha pub- 
lication existed in his days, with a reading public 
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prepared for the reception of such a boon, there 
can be little doubt that, through such a channel, 
he would have chosen to communicate them, as 
the readiest means of giving extended circulation 


to the wisdom which they contain.—Thelwall’s | 


Miscellany. 
FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 2, 1857. 


Procress In Missourt.—The late election 
at St. Louis, Missouri, resulting in Wimer’s 
majority of 1726 over Pratte, is truly encour- 


aging to those who are anxiously watching events, | 


to trace in their progress the will and power of an 
all-ruling Providence. 
was voted for by those who, without being 
pledged to any specified course of action in favor 
of emancipation, are looking freedom-ward. 


Pratte, his chief opponent, and personally an 


exceedingly popular man, was the conservative | 


candidate, and supported by the Democratic 
party. 

But the mere victory and its legitimate results, 
important as they undoubtedly are, are based 


. . . . | 
upon principles still more important, yet not gen- 


erally understood or regarded, the 
of which is essential to an intelligent 
and promulgation of freedom. 


maintenance 


Of all the passions that nurture human slavery, | 
whether love of gain, love of power, or licen-| 


tiousness, love of gain alone to any extent causes 
those that are not themselves slaveholders to de- 
sire the continuance of slavery. Even many slave- 
holders desire its continuance upon no other ground 
than its immediate pecuniary results. Upon all 
other grounds, conscience, humanity, interest, 
even the selfishness of the world at large, are de- 
cidedly arrayed against it. It has no intrinsic 
attraction for the masses of mankind. Insulated 
from the love of gain, it can do nothing but defy 
the world, and by every fresh manifestation of 
its folly, meanness and cruelty, multiply and in- 
tensify the hatred against it of even the morality 
and feeling which are afloat in the street and 
market, and incite them to new and continued 
assaults upon its very existence. Its vitality, 
manifested either upon its immediate victims or 
the world-beyond, is such as to excite opposition 
- far stronger than the power of resistance which 
it begets. Slavery has but to become unprofita- 


ble, and it will be swept away like chaff before 
the wind. 


Wimer, the mayor-elect, 


appreciation | 


REVIEW. 


illustration and proof 


These views find striking 
'in the St. Louis election. 


St. Louis, upon the 
first rally for freedom, with no citizens of long 
established anti-slavery reputation, and with no 
great anti-slavery effort in her midst, enjoys the 
high pre-eminence of being the most anti-slavery 
city of note in the Union. Her laws permit her 
‘citizens to hold slaves, and thus gratify their love 
of despotic power without restraint. They may 
enjoy every incentive to pro-slaveryism but one 
—the love of gain. But their commercial con- 
‘nections are with freemen. They buy of free- 
‘men at the East to sell h avily to freemen in 
If not their decided 
immediate interest to proclaim themselves the 
unflinching champions of perfect freedom, it was 
not hostile to that interest to let humanity, con- 
science, just views of political science, sympathy 
with their best friends in trade, and the widening 
future, direct their gaze freedom-ward. They did 
so, and the beginning of the glorious end is fore- 
| shadowed in the St. Louis election. 

Of southern cities, probably St. Louis is not 
alone in her willingness to rally for freedom 
Southern papers complain of Baltimore as being 
more anti-slavery than Philadelphia, and advise 
their readers to deal in the latter rather than the 
| former city. This brings us to another fact 
glanced at, but not explicitly stated in the forego- 
ing paragraph. The intercourse of the North and 
South with each other has heretofore made 
northern cities pro-slavery. 


Illinois, Iowa and Kansas. 


It is now making 
It is in the nature 
| of things that each section should win the other 
| over to those views which it most firmly main- 
|tains. The first pro-slavery manifestations at the 
| North were by those who were deeply embarked 
}in southern trade. The first demonstrations for 
\freedom at the South, are coming from those 
| whose commercial intercourse has been such as 
to bind them to the freedom of the North. We 
| wish to impress upon our readers that mere inter- 
| course with the North, without immediate gain, 
nay, even in spite of it, is disposing portions of 
| the South to favor free institutions. How much 
'more decided the effect, if to this could be added 
'the closer alliance with freedom, the habit of 
looking upon the free side of the subject, and the 
constant holding up of the standard of freedom 
‘and right which must result from the con- 
scientious use of goods wrought by labor pur- 
chased of its true owners—the labor bargained 


| *,* . 
southern cities anti slavery. 
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for and paid for as free by the South—the goods | uous liquors, as a drink ; and they were again 
marked and dealt for as free at the North—and | recommended to the attention of the subordinate 


all this beyond and in addition to the mere poli-| meetings. 


An interesting report was read from 


tico-seientific principle that the supply of free-| the Committee on Westtown School, which ap- 
labor and freedom must be commensurate with| pears to be in a highly satisfactory condition. 


the demand. To realize the calm, penetrating, 


far-reaching, always-acting, irresistible effects of 


this movement in favor of freedom, it is neces- 
sary to consider the multitudes of men that must 


The Indian Committee presented a favorable ac- 
count of the Boarding School at Tunessassah, for 
Indian children. 


After the transaction of some 


other business, the meeting concluded, no epistle 


come immediately in contact with it the wider it | having been addressed to any Yearly Meeting. 


is spread. Add to this that each merchant and 
consumer has his friends and dependants, and | 
that each individual, and whole masses, act and | 
re-act perpetually upon each other. 


In this article we have spoken of the means 





| 
by which the Providence of God, working| 
through the daily lives and avocations of men, is | 
opening the future, clear and wide, to our sight. | 
But be it remembered that the foundation must | 
be in faith and sacrifice. Some must bear the| 
burden, elevate the standard, and be the chan-| 
nel through whom God’s goodness shall flow to | 
the world, otherwise the means will be unused | 
and inoperative. Let but ten righteous men be | 
found in Sodom, and the meaner elements that 
abound in human nature shall be refined by the) 
example, or used in their rough state to promote, | 
in a myriad of ways that we know not of in ad-| 
vance, the sun-rise of freedom and the glory of 
(rod. 





PHILADELPHIA YEARLY Meetine.—Our ac- 
count of the proceedings of this body, last week, | 
was up to the adjournment of the sitting on Third 
day, the 21st ult. The first sitting on Fourth day | 
was occupied with the consideration of the state 
of the subordinate meetings, as shown by the an- 
swers to the Queries; and the second sitting, 
principally with the reading of the minutes of| 


the Meeting for Sufferings, which were short. 
They, however, contained an excellent Epistle 
from the Meeting for Sufferings in London, 
faithfully urging upon Friends of Philadelphia 
the importance of retracting those measures in 
reference to the Yearly Meetings of New England 
and Ohio, which have broken the unity and in- 
terrupted the correspondence between Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting and the other co-ordinate 
branches of the Society. 

At the closing sitting, Fifth day afternoon, re- 
ports were read from the Quarterly Meetings on 


|}age, a member of 





the subjects of education and the use of spirit- 


Marriep, on the 26th of 3d mo., at Friends’ Meeting, 


| Chestnut Hill, Lee County, Iowa. Norton Hockert 
| son of Francis and Rebecca Hockett, to Axna Lewet- 
| LING, daughter of William and Serena Lewelling, (both 
deceased,) members of Salem Monthly Meeting of 


Friends, lowa. 





, At Friends’ Meeting. Lawrence, Tompkins Co. 
N. Y., on the Ist of First month last, Wm. Carman to 
RacuEL Taser. 


Diep,—On the 2d of Third mo. last, at his resi- 
dence, near Richland, Keokuk county, Iowa, after a 
short illness, JonatHan Mixts, in the 63d year of his 
tichland Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

——, On the 11th ult., at his residence, Wayne 
county, North Carolina, Stanton Cox, in the 56th 
vear of his age. He was an exemplary and worthy 
member and elder of Newse Monthly Meeting. ‘ Mark 
the perfect man and behold the upright, for the end 
of that man is peace.” 

——, On the 14th ult., Saran Any, wife of Jona- 
than Healton and daughter of Jonathan Butler, in 
the 30th year of her age, a member of New Salem 
Monthly Meeting, Howard county, Indiana. 

This dear Friend possessed remarkable amiable- 
ness of character, even from her childhood, and the 
meek and humble deportment which ever marked her 
course, strikingly evinced she was endeavoring to 
follow the lowly Saviour ; and having placed her con- 
fidence in Him, when death arrived she met it with 
calmness and composure. Though her relatives mourn 
her loss, they mourn not as those who have no hope, 
being comforted by the consoling belief that her end 
was peace. 





, On the 3d ult., in Salem, Iowa, after nearly 
three years suffering, which he appeared to bear with 
becoming patience, Jonny H. Anprews, son of John 
and Edna Andrews, in the 32d year of his age; a 


| member of Salem Monthly Meeting of Friends, lowa. 


——, Near Lynchburg, Virginia, on the 29th of 
First month, 1857, Susan J. Canpver, wife of William 
B. Candler and daughter of Jonathan and Judith 
Johnson, (the latter deceased ) of Short Creek, Ohio, 
after a protracted disease of several months. 

She bore her illness with Christian fortitude and 

resignation, often expressing to those around her that 
all was peace within. 
, At the residence of his father, East Monroe, 
Highland County, Ohio, Richarp Cnerry, Jr., in the 
27th year of his age, a member of Fairfield Monthly 
Meeting of Friendss He was favored to bear a pro- 
tracted illness with resignation, and said, near the 
close, to his mother, that the love of Christ was with 
him. 








, In Portsmouth, R.I., on the ‘8th ult., Susanna 
Hatuaway, a beloved member and elder of Rhode 
Island Monthly Meeting, aged nearly 76 years. 








. 
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Digp, At the residence of her | son-in-law, Teaac 
Newlin, near Annapolis, Parke Co., Ind., on the 15th 
ilt., Ruta New ty, relict of Jacob Newlin—a member 


of Bloomfield Monthly Meeting—aged a little over 76 | 


years. 
, In North Berwick, Maine, on the 19th of 
Third month last, &L1sAu NEAL, a valuable member of 
Berwick Monthly Meeting, in the 76th year of his age. 
This dear friend’s illness was a protracted one, 
attended with much suffering, which he bore with 
exemplary patience and Christian fortitude; giving 
evidence, by many sweet expressions, of his hope and 
trust in the Redeemer of souls. At one time, being 
tried with doubts, the language sounded clear to his 
mental ear, “my grace is sufficient for thee,” after 
which he was favored with a calm, composed frame of 
mind, evincing to those around that the work of right- 
eousness is peace 
assurance forever. 
, on the 6th of last month, 
elder and member of New 
Columbiana Co., 


JoHN JOHNSON, an 
Garden Monthly Meeting, 
Ohio, in the 87th year of his age. 

It may be said that his life was marked with dili- 
gence in the attendance of religious meetings, both 
for worship and discipline, and those of his near rela- 
tives and friends who were with him toward and at 
the close of his pilgrimage, have the consoling evi- 
lence that his lamp was trimmed and burning, and 
that his end was peace. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The Stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford School | 


Association, will be held at the Committee Room, Arch 
Street, on Second day afternoon, Fifth month 11th, 
1857, at 4 o'clock. 

Cuartes Exuis, Secretary. 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS. 

Cuartes B. Norton, Agent for Libraries, &c., New 
York, furnishes rare and valuable Books relative to 
FRIENDS, including some early publications which are 
very scarce. He will send Catalogues of the books, 


gratis, to those who may wish them, with the prices 
annexed. 


HAVERFORD SCHOLARSHIPS. 

There will be four vacancies at Haverford College for 
students on the Fund for free instruction, to enter at 
the opening of the Winter Term in the Ninth month 
next. Applicants must be members of the religious 
Society of Friends who are unable to defray the cost 
of their education at the College, who design to be- 
come teachers, and for this end desire to go through 
the full course, should they be found competent to do 
so. No student will be admitted who is not fully pre- 
pared in all the elementary studies, and able to enter 
the Third Junior class. The studies of the respective 


classes will be found in the circular printed in the 29th | 
Applications will be received | 


No.of Friends’ Review. 
intil the Ist of Seventh month next. Those appli- 
cants will be chosen who furnish the best evidences 
of moral standing and ability, and who have made the 
greatest progress in the studies of the College classes 
which are comprised in the Haverford course. Profi- 
tiency in studies which do not form a part of the 
course will not entitle the applicant to a preference. 
Students admitted on the Fund and graduating at 
the College will be expected to remain one year there- 


ifter, at a small salary, for the purpose of practice in | 
student so admitted | 


teaching as assistants. Every 


will be required to give the security of some responsi- 


ae Sekeletu : yr. 
ble Friend for the punctual payment at the close of | ekeletu and Dr 


each term, of all necessary expenses except for board 
and tuition, which will be paid out of the Fund. 


, and the effect thereof quietness and | 


BAMSPM: 


Students admitted on the F und will be received for 
one year, and after careful investigation of their pro- 
| gress, may, at the option of the Committee, be con- 


tinued from year to year until they have completed 
the course. 


Applications may be forwarded to the undersigned, 
by whom any further information required will be 
communicated. By direction of the Committee on 
Admissions. CHARLES YARNALL, 

No. 30 South 12th st., Philada. 


OUTLINES OF DR. LIVINGSTON’S JOURNEYS AND 
DISCOVERIES IN CENTRAL SOUTH AFRICA. 


(Continued from page 525.) 


But the difficulties of this part of the j journey 
were now surmounted. As soon as the intelli- 
gence of their arrival reached Linyanti, a number 
of canoes, with 140 people, were despatched from 
that town to convey them and their wagon 
thither. Here they received a welcome such as 
was given to their highest chief. Sekeletu, the 
successor of Sebitoané, then only nineteen years 
old, was especially delighted. “I have now got 
another father,” he said, “ instead of Sebitoané !” 
| And the people shared this feeling. The idea 
seemed universal, that, with a Missionary, som 
great, indefinite good had arrived. Many ex- 
pected to be elevated at once to a condition equal 
to that of the Bakwains and inhabitants of 
Kuruman. of which they had received very ex- 
aggerated accounts; others imagined that they 
would be very soon transformed into civilized 
men, possessing the clothing, horses, arms, 
wagons, &c., of Europeans. “Jesus,” they 
said, “‘ had not loved their forefathers, hence 
their own present degradation. He had loved 
the white men, and given them all the wonderful 
| things they now possess ;”’ and, as I had come to 
teach them to pray to Jesus, and to pray for 
them, their wants would be soon supplied, A 
very great deal, too, was expected from medicines 
and my liberality, Xc. 

Without entering into many details of this 
second visit of our friend to Linyanti, there were 
circumstances attending it which deserve a brief 
notice. Sebitoané, it appeared, had nominated 
|a daughter as his successor, but against her own 
inclinations ; she, therefore, sincerely and grace- 
fully relinquished her title in favor of Sekeletu. 
As, however, there was a pretender to the chief- 
tainship, from whose designs the young man ap- 
prehended danger, he accepted authority with 
reluctance ; and the sequel showed that there 
were solid reasons for his fear. Having posi- 
tively prohibited the sale of chik lren, Sekeletu’s 
rival clandestinely brought a slave-trading party 
of Mambari into his dominions, and received 
from them as a reward a small cannon. Armed 
|with this formidable instrument of death, and 
now confident of wresting the power from its 
rightful possessor, he came to the place wher¢ 
Livingston were, having ar- 

ranged with his followers, that, while holding a 
| conference with the chief, they should, at a given 
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signal, oy string him with a battle-axe. W ith- | 
out being aware of the conspiracy, the presence 
of Dr. Livingston, as he walked by the side of | 
Sekeletu, proved the means of frustrating it ; and 
some of the conspirators during the same evening 
disclosed it to the chief, who, satisfied with the 
guilt of the pretender, ordered his immediate ex- 
ecution. Of this, however, Dr. Livingston knew 
nothing until the following day. 

It was a source of no ordinary satisfaction that | 
his presence and influence at Linyanti effectually | 
frustrated the purpose of others who had come | 
from the west to purchase slaves, and some of | 
whom, hearing that he had crossed the Chobe, 
fled back to their country with precipitation. 
Our traveller also succeeded in restraining the | 
Makololo from attacking a stockade, in the valley | 
ff the Barotse, within which some slave- traders | 
had entrenched themselves, and the consequences | 
of which attack must have proved fatal to many. | 
When he pointed out the difficulty of subduing 
a party with forty muskets in such a position, an | 
under chief sagaciously replied, ‘ Hunger is 
strong enough—a very great fellow is he !’ 

When Dr. Livingston proposed to Sekeletu to | 
examine his country, that he might ascertain 
whether any part of it was suitable for a Mission, 
the chief, wishing to detain his guest longer, ob-| 
jected to his departure, stating at first that he} 
“had not yet had a satisfactory look at him,’ 
and then, that he could not suffer him to go 
alone, lest some evil might befall him. Detained 
by these and other causes, it was not until the| 
end of July, 1853, that the preparations for his| 
exploratory excursion to the north were com- | 
pleted. 

The morning of the day upon which Dr. 
Livingston set out, presented a scene of unusual | 
animation and interest at Sekhose, his starting! 
point, a village on the Zambese. Although the | 
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broad, and adorned with numerous islands of 
| from three to five miles in length. These, and 
the banks too, are covered with forest, and most 
of the trees on the brink of the water send down 
roots from their branches like the banian. The 
islands at a little distance seemed rounded masses 
of sylvan vegetation of various hues, reclining 


| on the bosom of the glorious stream. The beauty 


| of the scene is greatly increased by the date palm 
and lofty palmyra towering above the rest, and 
casting their feathery foliage against a cloudless 
sky. The banks are rocky and undulating, and 
many villages of the Banyeti, a poor but indus- 


| trious people, are situated upon both of them. 
| They are expert hunters of hippopotami and 


other animals, and cultivate grain extensively.” 

Amidst such scenery our traveller pursued his 
course on the first day, of ten and a half hours, 
| about fifty miles. Not far, however, above the 


| starting place, the bed of the river began to be 


rocky, forming a succession of rapids and cata- 
racts up to lat. 16 deg., two of which are danger- 


| ous. North of this point, the river, here called 


the Leeambye, passes through the country of the 
Barotse, which stretches about 100 miles north 
aul south, and is bounded by two ranges of hills 
which bend away from the river N.N.E. and 
N.N.W., until they are from twenty to thirty 
miles apart. The intervening country is annually 
overflowed, but, as the waters never rise above 
ten feet, the natives have formed numerous 
mounds, upon which they build their villages 
and pasture their cattle. The capital of this 
country, called Nariele, and containing about 
1000 inhabitants, stands upon one of these arti- 
ficial elevations. 

At the time of Dr. Livingston’s visit, the 
stream ran low, and the valley was covered with 
coarse succulent grasses twelve feet high, and as 
thick as a man’s thumb, upon which he saw in 


rude children of nature who dwelt there could | every direction large herds of cattle grazing. On 
but imperfectly estimate the importance to them | visiting the higher lands, which form the bound- 
and to future generations of the object of their | aries of the valley, he found them covered with 
visitor, they regarded all his movements with ex- | trees and gardens, which the industrious natives 
traordinary interest. Upon the banks of the | had filled with sugar-cane, sweet potato, manioc, 
noble stream many of them were gathered, watch-| yam, bananas, millet, Kc. On the lower grounds, 
ing with extravagant gesticulations and discor-| when the waters retire, they raise large quantities 
dant eries, the fleet which rendezvoused upon its | lof maize and Caffre corn. These productions, 
waters. There, beneath the bright sky of the| with abundance of milk and fish, give to the 
tropics, thirty-three canoes, manned by 160|Barotse country great celebrity as a land of 
rowers, were awaiting the signal for their “depar- | plenty. But, alas! it is also a land of death. 
ture. Qur traveller, having had the choice of| ‘The fever,” writes Dr. Livingston, ‘ must be 
this fleet, selected one twenty inches in width| braved if a Missica is to be established, for it is 
and thirty- four feet long, with six experienced | very fatal even among natives. I have had eight 
and athletic rowers. But though the Zambese| attacks of it: the last very severe ; but I never 
tolled down in ample volume against them, na laid by. I tried native remedies in order to dis- 
sooner was the word of command given, than| cover if they possessed any valuable means of 
they swept through it at a rate which showed | cure ; but, after being stewed in vapor baths, 
that the skill and strength of these inland mari-| smoked like a red herring over twigs in hot pot- 
hers were more than equal to its force. As they | sherds, and physicked, | believe our own medi- 
proceeded up the river, Dr. Livingston was filled | cines are more efficacious and safer.” 
with admiration at its magnificence and beauty.| The previously unknown region through which 
“Tt is often,” he writes, “more than a mile! we have now been tracking the course of Dr. 
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Livingston, like a large portion of the country 
watered by the same noble river, abounds with 
game. ‘Beyond Barotse,”’ he writes, ‘the 
herds of large animals surpass anything I ever | 
saw. Elands and buffaloes, ‘ their tameness was | 
shocking to me.’ Eighty-one buffaloes defiled | 
slowly before our fire one evening, and lions were 
impudent enough to roar at us. Sable | 
antelopes abound, and so do the nakong, and | 
there is a pretty little antelope on the Secheke, | 
called ‘ heranyane,’ which seemed new to me. . | 
The birds are in great numbers on the | 

river, and the sand martins never leave it. We}! 
saw them in hundreds in mid-winter ; and many | 
beautiful new trees were interesting objects of 
observation.”’ 
But surrounded as he was by so much to en- 
gage his attention, he was yet painfully alive to 
the solitariness of his situation. In former 
journeys, he had’ had the companionship of one, 
at least, who could sympathise with him; but 
now he was alone, and he deeply felt, especially 
when the shadows of evening closed in upon him, 
and terminated the active .oceupations of the | 
day, the sad want of some friend who could share 
the pleasures and alleviate the privations of his 
arduous enterprise. But instead of the intelli- 
gent converse of an educated companion, he was, 
he tells us, doomed to bear “ the everlasting rant- | 
ing of the Makololo;” for, although most kind, | 
and even devoted to him, they were savages of 
the first water. ‘‘ To endure,” he writes, “ their 
dancing, roaring, and singing, their jesting, anec- 
dotes, grumbling, quarrelling, murdering, and | 
meanness—equalled a pretty stiff penance. These | 
children of nature gave me more intense disgust 
to heathenism, and a much higher opinion of the | 
effects of Missions among tribes in the south, 
which are reported to have been as savage as| 
they, than I ever had before.” But his spirit | 
never faltered. It was still buoyant and even | 
cheerful. ‘ You very kindly say,” he writes, | 
addressing a friend, ‘ you fear for the result of | 
my going alone. I hope Iam in the way of| 
duty ; my own conviction that such is the case 
has never wavered. I have preached the Gospel | 
in many a spot where the name of Christ has| 
never been heard, and I would work still more 
in the way of reducing this Barotse language, if 
I had not suffered so severely from fever. Ex- 
haustion produced vertigo, causing me, if I looked | 
suddenly up, almost to lose consciousness. This | 
made me give up some of my sedentary work ; 





but I hope God will accept of what I do. The | 


temperature in the shs.de is about 100 deg. Fahr. 
during the day, and often 90 deg. at nine at 
night. Buta merry heart \doeth good like a 
medicine.”’ ‘ 

At Nariele, he parted company with the 
Makololo, who had convoyed him thus far, and 
proceeded with some Barotse to the confluence of 





the Leeba with the Leeambye. The banks of 
the former river were Jow and treeless up to lat. 


14 deg. 38 min., where the dense forest again 
approached the water’sedge. Proceeding in the 
same direction, he reached, in 8. lat. 14 deg. 11 
min.-his present destination, and found that the 
Leeba flowed from the N.N.W., and the Leeam- 
bye from E.N.E. Here, too, the country be- 
came more elevated than in the part previously 
traversed. 

On returning from the confluence of those 
rivers to Nariele, he visited the ridge which forms 
the eastern boundary of the Barotse valley, but 
he nowhere discovered a healthy locality upon 
which a Mission could be safely commenced 
He therefore retraced his course down the Leeam- 


| bye, without, indeed, accomplishing his main 
| design, but having gained such an acquaintance 


with the country as enabled him to determine 
the route by which he would attempt to reach the 
west coast. 

(To be continued.) 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 

We have no city, except, perhaps, New Or- 
leans, that can vie, in point of the picturesque 
interest that attaches to odd and antiquated 
foreignness, with San Antonio. Its jumble of 
races, costumes, languages and buildings; its 
religious ruins, holding to an antiquity, for us, 
indistinct enough to breed an unaccustomed 
solemnity; its remote, isolated, outposted situa- 
tion, and the vague conviction that it is the first 
of a new class of conquered cities into whose 


| decaying streets our rattling life is to be infused, 


combine with the heroic touches in its history 
to enliven and satisfy your traveller’s curiosity. 

Not suspecting the leisure we were to have to 
examine it at our ease, we set out to receive its 
impressions while we had the opportunity. 

After drawing, at the Post-office window, our 
personal share of the dear income of happiness di- 
vided by that department, we strolled, by moon- 
light, about the streets. They are laid out with 
tolerable regularity, parallel with the sides of the 
main plaza, and are pretty distinctly shared among 
the nations that use them. On the plaza and the 
busiest streets, a surprising number of old Mexi- 
can buildings are converted, by trowel, paint- 
brush, and gaudy carpentry, into drinking-places, 
always labeled “‘ Exchange,’’ and conducted on 
the New Orleans model. About these loitered 
a set of customers, sometimes rough, sometimes 
affecting an “ exquisite’ dress, by no means 
attracting to a nearer acquaintance with them- 
selves or their haunts. Here and there was a 
restaurant of a quieter look, where the traditions 
of Paris are preserved under difficulties by the 
exiled Gaul. 

The doors of the cabins of the real natives 
stood open wide, if indeed they exist at all, and 
many were the family pictures of jollity or sleepy 
comfort they displayed to us as we sauntered 
curious about. The favorite dress appeared to 
be a dishabille, and a free-and-easy sort of life 
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generally, soemed to have been adopted as pos- 
sessing, on the whole, the greatest advantages for 
a reasonable being. The larger part of each 
family appeared to be made up of black-eyed, 
olive girls, full of animation of tongue and glance. 
The matrons, dark and wrinkled, formed a strong 
contrast to their daughters, though, here and 
there, a fine cast of feature, and a figure erect 
with dignity, attracted the eye. The men lounged 
in roundabouts and cigaritos, as was to be ex- 
pected, and, in fact, the whole picture lacked 
nothing that is Mexican. 

Daylight walks about the town yielded little 

more to curiosity. The contrast of nationalities | 
remained the chief interest. The local business | 
is considerable, but carried on without subdivi- 
sion of occupation. Each of a dozen stores offers 
all the articles you may ask for. A druggist or two, 
a saddler or two, a watchmaker and a gunsmith 
ply almost the only distinct trades. The coun- 
try supplied from this centre is extensive, but 
very thinly settled. The capital owned here is| 
quite large. The principal accumulations date 
from the Mexican war, when no small part of the 
many millions expended by Government were | 
disbursed here in payment to contractors. Some | 
prime cuts were secured by residents, and no 
smal] portion of the lesser pickings remained in 
their hands. Since then the town has been 
well-to-do, and consequently accumulates a greater 
population than its position in other respects 
would justify. 


The traffic, open and illicit, across the frontier | 
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by a colony of twelve families of pure § Spanish 
blood, from the Canary Islands. The names of 
the settlers are perpetuated to this day, by ex- 
isting families, which have descended from 
each, such as Garcia, Flores, Navarro, Garza, 
Yturri, Rodriquez. The original mission and 
fort of San Antonio de Valerc dates from 1715, 
when Spain established her occupancy of Texas. 

Not far from the city, along the river, are those 
celebrated religious establishments—the missions. 
They are of a similar character to the many seat- 
tered here and there over the plains of Northern 
Mexico and California, and bear a solid testimony 
to the strangely patient courage and zeal of the 
old Spanish fathers. They pushed off alone into 
the heart of an unknown country, converted the 
cruel savages that occupied it, not only to nomi- 


}nal Christianity, but to actual hard labor, and 


persuaded and compelled them to construct these 
ponderous but rudely splendid edifices. 
The Alamo was one ot the earliest of these estab- 


lishments. It is now within the town, and in 
extent, probably, a mere wreck of its former 
grandeur. 


The Mission of Conception is not far from th 
town, upon the left of the river. Further down 
are three others—San Juan, San José, and La 
Espada. On one of them is said to have been 
visible, not long ago, the date, “1725.” They 


are in different stages of decay, but all are real 


ruins, beyond any connection with the present— 
weird remains out of the silent past. 
They are of various magnificence, but all upon 


with interior Mexico, has some importance, and|a common model, and of the same materials— 


returns some bulky bags of silver. All the prin-| 
= merchants have their agencies on the Rio 
(yrande, and throw in goods, and haul out doll: is, 
as opportunity serves. The transportation of their 
goods forms the principal support of the Mexican 
population. It is this trade, probably, which ac- 
counts for the large stocks whie h are kept, and 
the large transactions that result, beyond the | 
strength of most similar towns. 

We noticed, upon a ruined wall, the remains 
of a placard, which illustrates at the same time 
a Yankee shrewdness in devoting a day to grief, 
without actual loss of time, and the social manners 


| rough blocks of limestone, cemented with a strong 
gray stucco. Hach has its church, its convent, or 
|celled house for the futhers, and its farm-buiid- 
ings, arranged around a large court, entered only 
|at a single point. Surrounding each was a large 
farm, irrigated at a great outlay of labor by 
aqueducts from the river. 

The decorations of the doors and windows may 
be still examined. They are of stucco, and are 
rude heads of saints, and mouldings, usually 
| without grace, corresponding to those described 
asat present occupying similar positions in Mexi- 
can churches. One ot the missions is a complete 





of the people : 


“RESOLUTIONS on the death of Tue Hon. 
DANIEL WEBSTER.” 


“ Be it resolved by the Board of Aldermen of 
the city of San Antonio, in Common Council as. 
sembled, that, by the death of the late Daniel 
Webster, the people are plunged in mourning, 
and in testimonial of our grief, we sincerely join 
with other cities and towns in our country in 
requesting a suspension of labor, and the closing 
all places of business, on SUNDAY, the 10th inst., 
from 10 o'clock A. M. to4 0 ‘clock P. M., and 
that all the flags in the city be displayed at ‘half. 
mast, and minute guns fired through the day.”’ 


The town of San Antonio was founded in 1730 


ruin, the others afford shelter te Mexican oceu- 
pants, who ply their trades, and herd their cattle 
and sheep in the old cells and courts. Many is 
the picturesque sketch offered to the pencil by 
such intrusion upon falling dome, tower and 
cloister. 

The system of aqueducts, for artificial irriga- 
tion, extends for many wiles around San Anto- 
nio, and affords some justification for the Mexican 
tradition, that the town, not long ago, contained 
a very much larger population. Most of these 
lived by agriculture, returning at evening to 
a crowded home in the city. These water-courses 
still retain their old Spanish name, “ acequias.’ 
A large part of them ure abandoned, but in the 
immediate neighborhood of the city they are still 
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in use, so that e every garden- patch may be flowed | 
at will. 

In the outskirts of the town are many good 
residences, recently erected by Americans. They 
are mostly of the creamy limestone, which is 
found in abundance near by. It is of a very 
agreeable shade, readily sawed and cut, sufh- 
ciently durable, and can be procured at a mode- 
rate cost. When the grounds around them shall 
have been put in correspondence with the style 
of these houses, they will make enviable homes. 

There are, besides the missions, several pleas- 
ant points for excursions in the neighborhood, | 
particularly those to the San Antonio and San | 
Pedro Springs. The latter is a wooded spot of 
great beauty, but a mile or two from the town, | 
and boasts a restaurant and beer. garden beyond 
its natural attractions. The San Antonio Spring 
may be classed as of the first water among the | 
gems of the natural world. The whole river | 

gushes up in one sparkling burst from the earth. 
It has all the beautiful accompaniments of a 
smaller spring, moss, pebbles, seclusion, spark- | 
ling sunbeams, and dense overhanging luxuriant 
foliage. The effect is overpowering. It is beyond 
your possible conceptions of a spring. 

The temperature of the river is of just that 
agreeable elevation that makes you loth to leave 
a bath, and the color is the ideal blue. Few 
cities have such a luxury. It remains through- 
out the year without perceptible change of tem- 
perature, and never varies in height or volume. 
The streets are laid out in such a way that a 
great number of houses have a garden extending 
to the bank, and to a bathing-house, which is in | 
constant use. The Mexicans seem half the time 
about the water. Their women, especially, are | 
excellent swimmers, and fond of displaying their | 
luxurious buoyancy. The fall of the river is 
such as to furnish abundant water- power, which 
is now used but for a single corn-mill. Several | 
springs add their current to its volumes above | 
the town, and that from the San Pedro below. 
It unites, near the Gulf, with the Guadalupe, and | 
empties into Espiritu Santo Bay, watering a rich, 
and, as yet, but little-settled country. 

The soil, in the neighborhood of the city, is 
heavy, and sometimes mixed with drifts of lime- 
stone pebbles, and deposits of shell, but is every- 
where black, and appears of inexhaustible fertility, 
if well cultivated and supplied with moisture. The 
market-gardens, belonging to Germans, which we 
saw later in the season, are most luxuriant. The 
prices of milk, butter, and vegetables are very 
high, and the gains of the small German market- 
farmers must be rapidly accumulating. 

The street-life of San Antonio is more varied 
than might be supposed. Hardly a day passes 
without some noise. If there be no personal affray 
to arouse talk, there is some Government train to 
be seen, with its hundred of mules, on its way 
from the coast toa fort above; ora Mexican 
ox-train from the coast, with an interesting sup- 
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ply of i ice, or flour, or matehed; or of whatever the 
shops find themselves shert. A Government ex 

press clatters off, or news arrives from some ex- 
posed outpost, or from New Mexico. An Indian 


|in his finery appears on a shaggy horse, in search 
of blankets, powder, and ball. 


Or at the least, 
a stage-coach with the “ States,” or the Austin, 
mail, rolls into the plaza and discharges its load 
of passengers and newspapers 


The street affrays are numerous and character- 


|istic. I have seen, fora year or more, a San 


Antonio weekly, and hardly a number fails to 
have its fight or its murder. More often than 
otherwise, the parties meet upon the plaza by 
chance, and each, on catching sight of his enemy, 
draws a revolver, and fires away. As the actors 
are under more or less excitement, their aim is 
not apt to be of the most careful and sure, con- 


sequently it is, not seldom, the passers- by who 
suffer. 


Where borderers and idle soldiers are hanging 
about drinking-places, and where different races 
mingle on unequal terms, assassinations must be 
expected. Murders, from avarice or revenge, 
are common here. Most are charged upon the 
Mexicans, whose passionate motives are not rare, 
and to whom escape over the border is easiest and 
most natural. 

A day or two after our arrival, there was the 
hanging of a Mexican. The whole population 
left the town to see. Family parties, including 
the grandmother and the little negroes, came 


| from all the plantations and farms within reach, 


and little ones were held up high to get their 
share of warning. The Mexicans looked on 
imperturbable. 

San Antonio, excluding Galveston,* is much 
the largest city of Texas. After the Revolution, 
it was half deserted by its Mexican population, 
who did not care to come under Anglo-Saxon 
rule. Since then its growth has been rapid and 
steady. At the census of 1850, it numbered 
3,500 ; in 1853; its population was 6,000; and 
in 1856, it is estimated at 10,500. Of these, 
about 4,000 are Mexicans, 3,000 Germans, and 
3,500 Americans. The money-capital is in the 
hands of the Americans, as well as the officers 
and the Government. Most of the mechanics 
and the smaller shopkeepers are German. The 
Mexicans appear to have almost no other business 
than that of carting goods. Almost the entire 
transportation of the country is carried on by 
them, with oxen and two-wheeled carts. Some 
of them have small shops, for the supply of their 
own countrymen, and some live upon the produce 
of farms and cattle-ranches owned in the neigh- 
borhood. Their livelihood is, for the most part, 
exceedingly meagre, made up chiefly of corn 
and beans. Olmsted's Texas. 


* The two towns have nearly kept pace in growth. The 
yellow fever, it is said, has now given fen’ Batenio the 
advantage. 
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IMPORTANT FACTS FOR KANSAS EMIGRANTS. 


towns in Kansas. The price depends very much 


sas has ares 114,798 square miles. : 5 
patens Ms oh ate oF 2TF,) i - «| the buyer, the character of the soil and the loca- 
The land at present open to pre-emption is | ,. : 7 
| tion of the claim. 


large enough to accommodate 75,000 families, or 
half a million of persons, exclusive of the o u- | The price of horses, cows and working cattle 
lf ( - 8s > , s y .) - 

P , POPO* | in Kansas, and the adjoining counties of Mis- 


ym ¢ es, ages. 
lation of cities, towns and vill 'souri, is about the same asin the Middle and 
Kansas is the garden as well as geographical | \, 71, . 
New England States. 
centre of the United States. os pc 7 
-,. +» ¢| Prairie land can be broken from the Ist of 
Its climate is genial and healthy, and its soil of ; : ~~ : 2 
: » ests | May till the middle of September, for $3 per 
unsurpassed fertility. uaee 


Ss W onoug ics ses. P : 
It has wood enough for all practical purpo One team will break from two to two and a 


‘on the means of the settler, the shrewdness of 


Coal banks have been discovered in every dis- 
trict of the territory. 

It is intersected in every direction by running 
streams ; pure water is found, at moderate depth, 
in every part of the territory. 

There are numbers of salt springs a few miles 
westward of Fort Riley. 

The land will be sold at $1 25 per acre. 

Every man has the power, if not the legal | 
right, to sell his claim before he pays for it ; and | 
if he selects it judiciously, he will find no trouble 
in disposing of it. A great deal of money can 
be made in this way by young men who have 
the courage to “‘ rough it,” and the industry to 
improve their claims. 

Every male adult or widow is entitled under 
the laws of Congress to pre-empt 160 acres ; and 





they are not required to pay for it until the time | 


of the public sale. 
Those men—Free State men—who cannot 


raise $200, when their land falls due, will find 


no difficulty in borrowing it, or in mortgaging | 


their farm. 
All the Indian tribes are friendly to the Free 
State men. 


Stone masons, carpenters, blacksmiths, plas- | 


terers, wagon makers, gunsmiths, cabinet makers, | 


teamsters, brick makers, shoe makers, tailors, 
painters, butchers, pedlars, men willing to work 
at any manual labor, may emigrate to the terri- 
tory as soon as navigation opens, and find little 


difficulty, if any, in procuring steady work and | 


remunerative wages. 
For the services of respectable young women 


as teachers, domestic helps and seamstresses, | 


there is a great demand in every new country, 
and especially so in Kansas. 

While Kansas is pre-eminently the country 
for the poor man, it holds out advantages equally 
encouraging for the man of limited fortune. 
While a man without a dollar can find remune- 
rative work, the small capitalist or storekeeper 
will increase his fortune more rapidly there than 
in any other territory in the United States. 


He can do it by establishing workshops or 
stores ; by building and letting houses; by keep- 
ing a hotel or erecting a saw mill. There are 
openings enough for all these enterprises—and 
every variety of them—in every town and dis- 
trict of Kansas. 

Claims can be purchased around all the inland 





half acres per day. 


For Friends’ Review. 
OUR GENTLE GUEST. 
She leaves her native land, 
The bright and balmy South ; 
Rich gifts are in her hand, 
Sweet smiles about her mouth; 


And lovely as the light, 
And bounteous as the sun, 
Yet noiseless as the night, 
Her blessed deeds are done. 


She takes the snow away 
From every cabin door; 
With many a cheering ray 
She warms the shivering poor. 


She pauseth not to know 
If they are vile or good, 
But bids their hearts to glow 
With hope and gratitude. 


Cold Winter rocked awhile 
Our cradled buds to rest; 
She wakes them up to smile 

Upon their mother’s breast. 


Upon our dancing streams, 
Stern Winter turned his key 

Her smile upon them beams, 
And sets the prisoners free. 


Our stately forest trees, 

Dread Winter had uncrowned: 
His ice-breath in the breeze, 

Our meadows had embrowned : 


Her hand hath diademed 
Our noble trees anew, 

With diadems all gemmed, 
With diamond drops of dew. 


Her soft, light footsteps pass 

Above the cold, bare sod— 
A robe of velvet grass 

Is spread where she hath trod. 
The lambkin in the fold, 

The birdling in the nest, 
Each joyous child hath told 

The name we give our guest. 
But Mother’s lips must tell 

His name who sends her forth, 
To bless the poor who dwell 

Between the South and North: 
And Mother’s deeds impress 

On every little breast, 
The wish like her to bless 

The suffering and oppressed; 
The wish like her to wake 

The infant buds of mind, 
Like her the chain to break, 
In which the slave hath pined. 
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To cast, like her, a robe 

Around the stripped and bare ; 
Like her, o’er all the globe, 

With glowing love to dare,— 


Wherever man is found, 
Whate’er his caste or clan, 
If he is still uncrowned,— 
To crown our brother man. 
He is a royal heir, 
He is a princely child, 
For Jesus deigned to wear 
His form—and He hath smiled 
Wherever deeds are done 
As lovely as the light, 
As bounteous as the sun, 
Yet noiseless as the night. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreien INTELLIGENCR.—Liverpool dates are to the 
llth ult. 

The Conference on the Neufchatel question had been 
suspended, to allow the Swiss and Prussian Ministers 
time to refer to their respective governments for further 
instructions. Both envoys were said to have advised 
their governments to make concessions. The princi- 
pal difficulty was believed to be concerning the amount 
of indemnity claimed by Prussia. 


Ene_anp.—The government has agreed to furnish | 


to the Atlantic Telegraph Company three steamships, 


two to make soundings, and one to assist in laying | 


the cable. The latter, a ship of 3000 tons, is to actin 
connection with the U. S. steamship Niagara. 
entire cable isexpected to be completed in the 6th 
month, and laid in the 7th month. The Niagara has 
departed for England, to be ready to receive part of the 
able. 

The importation into England of cattle, hides and 
horns from the ports of the Baltic has been prohibited, 
on account of the prevalence of a contagious disease 
among the cattle in that region. 


France.—The Tribunal of Commerce of Marseilles 


ias given its decision in the case of the loss of the 
French steamer Lyonnaise by collision with the Amer- 
can bark Adriatic, declaring that no blame could be 
«ttached to the American vessel, and that the owners 
of the Lyonnaise could have no claim for damages. 

A report relative to the cultivation of cotton 
Algeria, published in the Moniteur, states that although 


the plant suffered severely last year from drought, | 


there was an increased yield of 600 bales; and that 


the planters in Algeria have already attained two im- | 


portant points towards competing with the United 
States, quality and an equal yield in proportion to the 


ground planted. The amount of production can be 


increased only by an increase of the number of per- | 


sons employed. 

Spain.—A more amicable disposition towards Mexi- 
co was said to be manifested, though, up to the 4th 
ult., no official communication had taken place with 
the Mexican Envoy. He was said to have recognized 
the justice of the Spanish demands. 

Austria AnD Sarpinia.—The Austrian consuls had 


received orders from Vienna not to quit their posts, | 


which was sup; osed to indicate a prospect of speedy 
adjustment. Sardinia continued her military prepara- 
tions. 

Norway.—Information bas reached England that 
upwards of 10,000 Norwegians design emigrating to 
Quebec the coming summer. Some of them will re- 
main in Canada, but the majority will probably settle 
in our north-western States. An agent has been sent 
to Norway from England to disseminate information 
respecting Canada, on behalf of the government, and 
also to make arrangements for the transit of the 


The | 


in | 


; Rvss1a.—The operation of raising the vessels sunk 
jin the harbor of Sebastopol has been commenced 
Upwards of eighty vessels were sunk, sixteen of which 
have been recovered. The undertaking is under the 
direction of an American engineer. The inhabitants 
are returning to Sebastopol and Eupatoria. 

Turxey.—A' Turkish Minister to St. Petersburg has 
been appointed, and a permanent diplomatic mission 
organized in that city for the first time. Reforms are 
| progressing in Turkey. In two cases Christian wit- 
| nesses have given evidence against Turks in Bosnia, 
and in both the Mussulmans were found guilty. 
| Eeypt.—The works on the Cairo and Suez railway 
|are proceeding with dispatch. Thirty-nine miles of 
| rails have been laid, on which a daily traffic is carried 
| on for the conveyance of men and materials. <A tem- 
|porary branch to connect the line with the central 
station of the old carriage road, is in course of con- 
struction, for the purpose of rendering the first half 
| of the line available for the conveyance of goods and 
| passengers in transit through the country. The total 
rise in the road is stated to be about 700 feet, the 

highest grade being 1 in 175. Nearly 400u men ar 
said to be employed on the work. 

NEWFOUNDLAND.—The treaty between France anid 
| England relative to the fisheries on the coast of New- 
| foundland has not been ratified by the Legislature of 
| that island, and consequently will not go into effect. 
Domestic.—The Uhbio Legislature has passed the 
| bill making it a penitentiary offence to claim or bold 
slaves in OULio, or to undertake to carry fron 
the State as a slave any colored person. It has als 
requested the Senators and Representatives of that 
State in Congress, to vote against the admission of 
any State the Constitution of which does not exclude 
slavery. The New York Legislature passed joint re- 
solutions declaring that the State will not allow sla- 
very within her borders, in any form, under any pre- 
| tence, or for any time however short; and that the 
| Supreme Court has impaired the confidence and re- 
spect of the people of the State ; but the bill reporte: 
by the committee, after passing the Assembly, wa 
lost in the Senate. 

A conflict of authority has occurred at Milwauki 
Wisconsin, between two deputy U.S. Marshals and 
the Sheriff of Milwaukie County, relative to the pro- 
perty of 8. M. Booth, which had been seized to satisfy 
a claim for damages on account of the rescue of afugi- 
tive slave,and subsequently replevined by the owner 
and which was then held by the Sheriff on behalf of 
the latter, under the laws of the State. Violence was 
not used, and the Sheriff retained the property. The 
question will probably be brought to a legal trial. 

A resolution has been passed by the Massachusetts 
| Senate, appropriating $2500 to test the constitution- 
ality of the law of Virginia providing for a search of 
all vessels, owned by citizens of other States, leaving 
the ports of that State, in order to prevent the escape 
of fugitive slaves. A vessel trading between Norfolk 
j}and New Bedford having been seized at the former 
port last summer, for an alleged violation of that law, 
the captain, a citizen of Massachusetts, applied to the 
Legislature for protection and assistance ia the main- 
tenance of his constitutional rights, and the appro- 
priation is designed to pay the cost of the suit insti- 
tuted by him to test the question. 

An attack is reported to have been made by a band 
of Sioux Indians on the white settlements at Spirit 
Lake, near the line between Iowa and Minnesota, 
when a number of the settlers were murdered. Troops 
were sent from Fort Ridgely in pursuit of the Indians, 
but the latter escaped. A conflict has also taken 
place at Plattsmouth, on the Upper Missouri, in Ne- 
braska, between the settlers and the Pawnees, in 
which one white man and a number of Indians were 


away 
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